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AGNOSTICISM. 



THE Agnostic is one who holds that he has no knowledge 
of God, or, indeed, that the human mind is incapable 
of reaching a knowledge of God. Though this creed is not 
new, it has reached its highest potency of expression in modern 
times, and the name by which it is designated is of very recent 
origin. The linguistic mintage we owe to Professor Huxley. 
Borrowing the word Agnostic from the Greek designation of 
that " unknown " God whose altar Paul saw at Athens, he 
invested the imported term with a metaphysical meaning to 
which the original was neutral and indifferent, and sent it 
forth to proclaim to the modern world a mental incompetency 
in regard to the knowing of God, which up to this time had 
been merely implied by the more general term of skepticism. 
The new name was coined in 1869. That an appellation was 
needed proves that the Agnostic sect was coming into promi- 
nence. The church it would supersede was an accomplished 
fact when at Antioch the disciples were first called Christians. 
The canonical writings of the Agnostic sect all antedate the 
year of its christening. We have not space here to examine 
them or even to enumerate their titles. But whether the 
authors be rationalistic or empirical philosophers, Christian 
divines or positivist scientists, the burden of their message is 
always the incapacity of the human mind to know anything 
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but the phenomena of the sensible world, or the contradictions 
in which it is involved when it essays to reach Infinite and 
Absolute Reality. This is the refrain, somewhat monotonous 
it must be admitted, of Mr. Herbert Spencer's metaphysics, 
varied only by denunciation of those whose religion consists in 
humble faith in God, not in confident assurance of His incog- 
nizableness. This is the universal incantation by which Dean 
Mansel would exorcise doubt of revealed religion, as though by 
poisoning the chalice of natural knowledge he could commend 
to our lips the divine wine of revelation ! Both Mansel and 
Mr. Spencer borrow the doctrine of nescience from Hamilton, 
in whose system it appears as the result of an inauspicious 
attempt to combine the speculations of Kant with the sober, 
home-staying philosophy of the Scottish school. With Kant 
and Hume (who provoked Kant into becoming a critical 
philosopher) we reach the fountain-heads of modern Agnos- 
ticism. Now Kant and Hume also mark an epoch in the his- 
tory of philosophy, — for the reason, as generally stated, that 
they were the first to make knowledge itself their problem, 
instead of the objects of knowledge with which their predeces- 
sors had been exclusively engaged. But this is not a complete 
explanation of the special significance of Kant and Hume. 
Not only was knowledge itself their theme, not only did they 
propose to discover by analysis its nature, elements, and sources, 
but their primary interest lay in determining its limits, — in 
settling for all time what could be known and marking off 
from it what must forever remain unknowable. And each 
working in his own way, — Kant with the pretentious appa- 
ratus of rationalism, Hume with the simple instruments of 
empiricism, — reached the same solution of the problem : to 
wit, the knowableness of whatever we apprehend by means of 
our senses, the unknowableness of any other reality. Both 
agree that the human mind is incapacitated by its very con- 
stitution for the apprehension of God. Thus it was not merely 
by recalling speculation from the objects of knowledge to the 
knowing process itself, but by concentrating attention upon 
the limits of knowledge, that Hume and Kant gave a new 
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shape to philosophy and laid at the same time the foundations 
of modern Agnosticism. Hume's position, however, has so 
much resemblance to the skepticism that constantly attended, 
and ultimately supervened upon, the constructive systems of 
ancient philosophy that one might, without straining the com- 
parison, fairly recognize his earliest forerunners in Protagoras 
and Pyrrho and ^Enesidemus. These are the prophets of the 
old dispensation of Agnosticism, as Hume and Kant are the 
evangelists of the new, or Mr. Spencer its great apostle to 
the Gentiles. 

This juxtaposition of names will serve to bring out a truth 
which seems to be little understood, but which is of the utmost 
significance, if we are to see Agnosticism in its true perspec- 
tive. It shows that belief in the incognizableness of God is 
no accidental or belated phase of human thought. Whether 
Agnosticism be an illusion or an insight of reason, it is not 
merely a casual or modern eclipse of faith. However named, 
it has from the very dawn of reflection haunted with its shadow 
the struggling light of ' divine philosophy.' 

Now a factor so permanent must spring from constant con- 
ditions. If the doctrine of the unknowableness of God appears 
and reappears at every critical epoch in the evolution of phi- 
losophy, as it certainly does, it would seem to have some neces- 
sary connection with the progress of constructive thought itself. 
A careful scrutiny will show that Agnosticism is the logical 
consequence of certain habits of thought, of which the human 
mind can with difficulty divest itself. Like every creation of 
man, philosophy is characterized by imperfection. The themes, 
of philosophy are Reality and Knowledge. But even the best 
system has fallen short of a perfect conception of the Supreme 
Being and an infallible theory of the origin and nature of 
Knowledge. Nor is this surprising, for philosophers are but 
men, and they bring to their speculative work the views and 
prejudices of the human race. Now, partly in consequence of 
his animal history, partly as a result of his nature, and partly 
by the necessities of existence, man, tested by ideal standards, 
is prone to lay undue stress upon the things of sense, so that 
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he is ready to treat perceptions alone as truth and material 
objects as the sole reality. From this immersion in sense and 
matter, it has been the divine mission of philosophy to redeem 
us. But here, as elsewhere, the real proves refractory to the 
ideal ; and philosophy has not infrequently succumbed to the 
error she was sent to overcome. She has too often reduced 
Knowledge to sensation, and pictured God after the analogy of 
material things or mechanical processes. Stick a knowledge 
cannot reveal God, for neither eye nor ear nor any other sense 
can perceive Him ; and such a representation of God as an 
object among other objects easily discloses absurdities and 
contradictions. Agnosticism, therefore, is the corollary of 
every sensational theory of Knowledge and every mechanical 
conception of God. 

But Agnosticism is also the refutation of the sensational and 
mechanical philosophy, or at any rate its rcductio ad absurdum. 
The human spirit cannot on reflection believe either that there 
is no Divine Spirit or that the Divine Spirit does not reveal 
Himself in the consciousness of man. Agnosticism, therefore, 
is a challenge to philosophy to frame a rational theory of 
Knowledge and a spiritual notion of God. And as nothing 
interests man so deeply as the knowledge of God, we may 
claim that Agnosticism has been the most potent factor in the 
movement of the human spirit towards the true apprehension 
of its Divine original. The Agnostic himself may not always 
be conscious of the function which he discharges in the econo- 
my of thought, and he may even take malicious pleasure in the 
reflection that he is a stumbling-block and a stone of offense 
to the theologians. But nothing is more certain than that the 
Agnostic's demonstrations of nescience fail to produce convic- 
tion, and their most general and permanent effect is to prompt 
thought to a consideration, criticism, and correction of the 
premises from which such a paradoxical conclusion has been 
inferred. The effort to paralyze reason only provokes reason 
to brace herself for another flight. The theory of nescience is 
but the obverse of the fact of science. The Agnostic, in laying 
down the limits of Knowledge, is a champion of the might of 
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mind. That he can make such a demonstration is the refuta- 
tion of what he demonstrates. A false prophet testifying to 
the truth, he reminds one of the description which Mephis- 
topheles gives of himself : 

" Ein Theil von jener Kraft, 
Die stats das Bose will, und stats das Gute schafft." 

Let us look at the matter a little more closely. Agnosticism 
affirms that we cannot know God. Its thesis is bound up in 
the two notions, God and Knowledge. The contention is that 
these terms cannot be brought together. Now if this dogma 
be tenable, the reason must be either in the nature of Knowl- 
edge, as somehow inadequate to the apprehension of God, or 
in the nature of God, as somehow transcending the reach of 
Knowledge. Both forms of proof have been used by the 
Agnostic. The argument, however, in either form is far from 
conclusive. Let us examine each in turn, beginning with the 
supposed inability of Knowledge to reach to God. 

I. Why should Knowledge be disqualified from reporting the 
Supreme Reality ? In the long history of skepticism one, and 
but one, plausible answer has been given to this question. It 
has been claimed that Knowledge consists of sensations, and 
that, as God cannot be felt or seen or heard or apprehended by 
any other sense, the human consciousness is inaccessible to 
intimations not merely of His nature but even of his existence. 
The argument may be stated in different ways by skeptics of 
the ancient and of the modern schools, but in substance it has 
changed little since it was first put forward by the Greek 
Sophists, who derived it from the metaphysics of Heracleitus. 
Of course God, as a suprasensible being, must be declared un- 
knowable, if you set out with defining Knowledge as a con- 
geries of sensations imprinted upon the mind by the objects of 
the sensible world. 

But, as Plato already demonstrated, this conception of 
Knowledge is palpably false. It labors under three radical 
defects, which, although inseparably connected with one an- 
other, it will be well for us to contemplate severally. 
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In the first place, this theory treats knowing as a kind of 
mechanical process. It places the material world on one side 
and mind as an ' empty chamber ' on the other ; and it pictures 
knowing as the filling of the chamber, through the conduits of 
sense, with outpourings from the external reservoir of being. 
Or, to use another favorite metaphor, mind, according to this 
mechanical philosophy, is a waxen tablet, and Knowledge con- 
sists of the impressions made upon it by the things of sense. 
The bald statement of this theory is perhaps its best refutation. 
Yet as it is rooted in that materialism which is implicit in the 
constitution of language itself, we need not wonder that popu- 
lar thought has always been in bondage to it. So long as we 
must use in describing mental processes terms which were 
originally framed to signify physical processes, so long shall 
we be exposed to the danger of conceiving mind after the 
analogy of matter. With all his sense, circumspection, and 
insight, the father of English philosophy did not avoid this 
error, though the third book of the " Essay of Human Under- 
standing" is an impressive warning against it. And what in 
Locke was occasional, and to a certain extent overbalanced by 
a contrary view, appears in the latest scion of the English 
school as an habitual and radical illusion ; for though we may 
accept Mr. Spencer's personal disavowal of materialism, no 
reader can have failed to observe that his philosophy of mind 
is dominated by the theory of the "waxen tablet" and the 
" empty chamber." To all such mechanical hypotheses there is 
one effective answer. The simple fact is that mind is not 
material or like anything material. It is a spiritual activity, 
sui generis, of which we are immediately conscious in all its 
movements, but which we can liken to nothing else whatever, 
for to it, as subject, the world and all that therein is stand 
opposed as object. And it is an equally certain fact that the 
act of knowing, whatever else it may be, is no migration of 
things into consciousness through the avenues of sensation. 
When we see or hear objects, the retina or the tympanum is 
indeed affected with vibrations of ether or of air ; and these 
disturbances are transmitted by appropriate nerves to the cere- 
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bral centers which modern physiology has learned to locate : 
but they do not drop over this utmost verge of the physical 
into the mental world, to which indeed they are not one whit 
nearer at the center than they were at the periphery of the 
nervous organism ; and as for a metamorphosis of them into 
conscious ideas, this is a miracle in comparison with which 
the floating of iron or the turning of water into wine is easily 
credible, — a miracle, too, for which there is no justification, 
as the consciousness which it is thus intended to produce is 
given to us as a primal and ultimate fact, being that which is 
nearest to us, that of which we are most assured, and that by 
means of which we know everything else, including the cerebral 
tremors from which it is sought to educe it. " The mind is its 
own place." In knowing it is not possessed by, but itself 
possesses, the objects it apprehends. Knowledge is not the 
product of things ; it is the creation of the mind. Juster 
far than the "waxen tablet" account of Knowledge is Brown- 
ing's description — that passage of "Paracelsus" in which 
poetry and philosophy coalesce in a climax of beauty and sug- 
gestiveness : 

" Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate'er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness ; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perfection — which is truth. 
A baffling and perverted carnal mesh 
Binds it, and makes all error : and to KNOW 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without." 

In the second place, the theory of Knowledge on which 
Agnosticism is based, misses in its analysis of the elements 
of cognition the most important constituent. It sees in 
knowledge nothing but sensations. Of course this doctrine 
is of a piece with the mechanical conception of mind. If 
the understanding be an empty chamber, if the cognition of 
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things be the filling of it with impressions from without, this 
inflowing material of sensation must make up the entire con- 
tent of Knowledge. But we have already rejected as false the 
mechanical account of mind. And this sensational theory of 
Knowledge is obnoxious to equally cogent objections. For 
when we look closely at the facts we find that, even if the 
sensationalist's contention be admitted, only the smallest part 
of our Knowledge would be accounted for. It might perhaps 
explain the qualities we attribute to substances — red, sweet, 
heavy, etc., — but what could it mean by substances, or by the 
relations between them which constitute the most important 
part not only of ordinary experience but also of science ? These 
constituents of consciousness are a standing rebuke to the sen- 
sationalist. There are others of the same kind, among which 
the moral intuitions deserve a prominent place. Taken to- 
gether they prove that mind is rational as well as sentient. 
Nay more, the sense-element of Knowledge is of less conse- 
quence than the thought-element. Sensations alone convey no 
information to us ; they are dumb and blank. It is reason 
which, present at every point with sense, reads into the im- 
pressions of eye and ear and touch notions that give them 
meaning and make them significant reports of an objective 
world. A purely sensitive consciousness could know nothing ; 
it could not even apprehend its sensations ; for apprehension 
is impossible without categories of thought to discriminate and 
classify. If Knowledge were made up of sensations merely it 
would cease to be Knowledge. Thus sensationalism, if logically 
carried out, not only leads to religious skepticism but to uni- 
versal nescience. It is the lion's cave, from which there are 
no tracks outwards. It may seem strange that the Agnostic 
scientist should rest in a theory which is not more fatal to 
theology than to science ; but this only shows in what a lack 
of rigorous thinking his religious creed was engendered and 
what immunity from criticism any fashionable cult enjoys. Be 
that as it may, an exhaustive analysis of cognition will disclose 
reason as its vital principle. And to a rational intelligence the 
existence of God is neither less nor more knowable than the 
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existence of the Self or of the World. The truth that mind is 
rational as well as sentient, is fatal to the main support of 
Agnosticism — the easy argument drawn from the dogma that 
Knowledge is of sensations only. And with the disappearance 
of sensationalism, which is fast yielding to a juster conception 
of what Knowledge really is, the Agnostic wiseacres who have 
terrified the faint-hearted amongst us by pretentiously delimit- 
ing and circumscribing human knowledge, will find them- 
selves without a vocation. No other generation, it is safe to 
predict, will see the farce of nescience playing at omniscience in 
setting the bounds of science. Skepticism may indeed survive 
and manifest itself at every forward step in the intellectual 
development of individuals and communities ; for deeper doubt 
is the first effect of larger knowledge ; but with the demise of 
sensationalism, this psychological shadow, though it continue 
to be called Agnosticism, will never again take itself for the 
light of ultimate truth or pretend that it can pierce even to the 
dividing of the knowable from the unknowable universe. 

It has now been shown, first, that the Agnostic misrepre- 
sents the subject of Knowledge and, secondly, that he misre- 
ports the elements of Knowledge. The third criticism to be 
made upon him is that he misunderstands the meaning of 
Knowledge. Even if the mind were an empty chamber, and in 
knowing it were filled with sensational material, the import of 
Knowledge — that which it signifies — would be something 
other than this process of furnishing. Now the Agnostic fails 
to discern what it is whereof consciousness gives us informa- 
tion. He blunders in reading the communication, and he con- 
founds the parties whom it concerns. Sensationalism has so 
perverted his vision that he no longer sees realities, but images 
or even after-images. He will have it that in knowing we are 
cognizant merely of mental states, whereas what we know is 
always some reality, and it is only by subsequent reflection 
and analysis we discover that sensational or ideational states 
were in any way involved in the cognition of that reality. The 
Agnostic tells us we cannot know God because states of con- 
sciousness testify to nothing beyond themselves. But the fact 
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is that knowledge is a report of reality; and if this fact be in- 
compatible with the supposition of states of consciousness as 
constitutive of knowledge, that supposition had better be dis- 
missed to the arsenal of physical imagery from which it has 
been derived. That intelligence should make us aware of 
existence, and not merely of its own states, is no more surpris- 
ing than that anything should be what it actually is. How it 
comes that we are cognizant of reality is a question neither 
more nor less difficult than this other, which is really its equiv- 
alent, namely, How comes it that we are intelligent beings? 
That we are intelligent beings is at any rate a fact ; and it is 
just the nature of intelligence to have converse with existence. 
This is no theory about Knowledge, but simply a statement of 
what it is. And the statement is so self-evident that it would 
never have been questioned — indeed, it would not have been 
necessary explicitly to make it — but for mechanical theories 
alike of the knower, of knowing, and of Knowledge. Now just 
as the knower is not a waxen tablet, but a self-conscious spirit ; 
and as knowing is not the receiving of impressions from with- 
out, but creative activity at home ; so Knowledge is not an 
aggregate of miscellaneous materials in a storehouse called 
mind, but it is the unfolding of a living intelligence which, 
while open to all the influences of earth and sky, remains iden- 
tical with itself, and so transforms or transubstantiates what it 
takes up from the environment as to make each addition the 
expression of its own life, — a life which at every stage of this 
process of differentiation and integration, attains not only to a 
fuller revelation but to a more perfect realization of its own 
inmost being. 

In the long course of this development, the essential princi- 
ples of intelligence — the vital stuff of which knowledge is 
compact — have clearly delineated themselves, although they 
are not obscure even in the crude thought of primitive man- 
kind. At first, however, they are rather presupposed than 
explicitly conceived or expressly described. But in the dawn- 
ing as in the full-orbed intelligence there are present three 
ideas which not only fix its circuit but constitute also its real 
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essence. They are the consciousness of the world, the con- 
sciousness of self, and the consciousness of God. These three 
realities are the soul of Knowledge, at once its essential sub- 
stance and its ultimate goal. Its substance, — for Knowledge 
at every stage — from that of the savage to that of the scien- 
tist — is an effort to realize more clearly what we mean by 
nature, by man, and by God ; and its goal, for the progres- 
sive movement of Knowledge always returns upon its starting 
points, only with a more exhaustive consciousness of the sub- 
ject and the object, and of God as the focal source of their 
opposition and their union. Of course it is not meant that 
these three elements of intelligence are all equally conspicuous 
at every stage of its evolution, whether in individuals or in 
communities. On the contrary, there is first that which is 
natural and afterwards that which is spiritual ; first the con- 
sciousness of objects, and afterwards self -consciousness and 
the consciousness of God. Not, however, that any intelligence 
is merely percipient of the external world ; the meaning is 
simply that at first the objective consciousness predominates 
over the other forms of consciousness which, nevertheless, are 
vaguely present even from the beginning. The mental eye 
looks outward upon nature before it looks inward upon itself or 
upward to the common source both of vision and the visible — 
of intelligence and the intelligible world. But though the idea 
of God is that element of intelligence which is latest to develop 
into clear consciousness — and which must be latest, for it is 
the unity of the difference of the self and the not-self, which 
are, therefore, presupposed — it has not less validity in itself, it 
gives no less trustworthy assurance of actuality, than the con- 
sciousness of the self or the consciousness of the not-self. This 
is a point which philosophy has perhaps not sufficiently empha- 
sized. At any rate it is a point which the Agnostic fails to ap- 
preciate. For if it is conceded that there is an objective world 
of which something is known, and a subjective spirit of whom 
something is known, it cannot be that we are ignorant of God 
or in doubt of His existence. Like the self and the world, God 
is given to us as the presupposition of intelligence ; and so long 
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as this evidence accredits them it cannot discredit Him. It 
might of course be said that we know no realities at all — 
neither finite nor infinite; but this view is repugnant to com- 
mon sense, it rests on a false ideal of Knowledge, and in prac- 
tice it is impossible to carry out. Knowledge cannot relax its 
hold on reality, for reality is the substance of its story. And 
the point here emphasized is that our knowledge of God is the 
same in kind as our knowledge of the external world or of our- 
selves. 

If it should be urged that in the history of skepticism the 
divine existence has often been put in doubt, one might retort 
that the self and the world have fared no better at the hands 
of materialists and subjective idealists. These historical in- 
stances remind us of the danger of operating with one-sided 
abstractions and turning them against each other. In the face 
of such arbitrary partisanship for either the subject or the 
object, or for either the finite or the infinite, the fact needs to 
be stated that as intelligence is conversant with nature, and 
self, and God, so it knows them, not in isolation from one 
another, but only in their mutual relation and implication. 
We are not conscious of ourselves in separation from the ob- 
jective world : on the contrary, the latter nourishes our subjec- 
tive life of feeling and of cognition while, in volition, we react 
against it. Neither do we know the object divorced from the 
subject : it is we who perceive it ; ours are the sensations 
which give content to the perception, ours the thoughts which 
construe it into an object possessing definite qualities of its 
own and having definite relations to other objects in the ex- 
panse of an all-embracing space and the sequence of an ever- 
during time. And as subject and object mutually imply each 
other, so, if Knowledge is to be complete, they presuppose a 
principle of unity as ground of their connection and reconcilia- 
tion of their opposition. Only on rising to this unity, only 
when we " see all things in God," can we see things as they 
truly are. The consciousness of God is the logical prius of 
the consciousness of self and of the world. But not, as already 
observed, the chronological ; for, according to the profound 
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observation of Aristotle, what in the nature of things is first, is 
in the order of development last. Just because God is the 
first principle of being and knowing, is He the last to be mani- 
fested and known. If this sound paradoxical, it may be asked 
whether all experience does not show that what is nearest to 
us is the last thing to be known ; and whether, therefore, a 
principle which is one with the very existence of intelligence 
should not be the latest to come into distinct consciousness 
and to gain verification and demonstration. Yet, from the 
beginning, human thought has been haunted by the presence 
of God. And beneath all the crude pictures through which 
the fancy and imagination of all peoples have endeavored to 
represent Him, we may discern the never-failing conception of 
God as the ultimate unity who, in some way or other, takes up 
into Himself the differences of the objective and the subjective 
world. But, as the consciousness of the self and the not-self 
thus perfects itself in the consciousness of God, so our con- 
sciousness of God, which is no otiose and transcendent abstrac- 
tion, realizes itself in all our Knowledge of the world and of 
ourselves. It is not more certain that the finite implies the 
infinite than that the infinite moves and has its being in the 
finite. In the strictest sense, therefore, nature and man are 
the revelation of God. These two volumes may be compared 
with the Old and the New Testament. In both cases it is the 
later revelation which is the clearer. Man, as the highest 
point to which evolution has attained, best expresses the 
meaning and drift of the process and most clearly reveals the 
nature of the spirit which underlies it. Still the God who 
reveals Himself in man, especially in the moral and spiritual 
life of man, also reveals Himself in nature. All our Knowl- 
edge, therefore, of the finite is at the same time a knowledge 
of the infinite. It would be passing strange if the light where- 
with science is flooding the world and human life served sim- 
ply to disclose our ignorance of God, of whom the world and 
human life are the express revelation. This illumination is 
surely not intended to smite reason to the earth or to light her 
"the way to dusky death." And she will escape from the con- 
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fusion into which Agnosticism would bring her by the recogni- 
tion that the spirit that fills "all thinking things, all objects of 
all thought," is known to us through our observations of nature 
and the experience of human history, but most of all in the 
stirrings of our own spirit, which wise men of old declared to 
be in the image of God. 

From all that has been said it would stjem to follow beyond 
peradventure that there is nothing in the nature of Knowledge 
to warrant the dogma of religious nescience. On the contrary, 
since Knowledge is of reality, and since the Infinite Reality is 
known in the same way and with the same evidence of assur- 
ance as the finite realities of the subjective and objective con- 
sciousness (which also presuppose the Infinite Being as the 
ground of their union and reconciliation), it is clear that unless 
in a mood of finical but absurd skepticism we are prepared 
to discharge all Knowledge as illusory, we cannot impeach our 
knowledge of God or refuse to accept it as trustworthy. 
Agnosticism, so far as it rests on the supposed limits of our 
cognitive faculties, is in reality an utterly baseless dogma. 

II. But the Agnostic, as was remarked at the outset, has 
another argument. He finds in the very nature of God evi- 
dence of His incognizableness. This argument is not so dif- 
ferent from the preceding as might at first appear. Both 
presuppose an impossible chasm between human intelligence 
and Divine Reality. But the argument which has been already 
so fully traversed, imputes the estoppel of communication to a 
fundamental incapacity of the human mind. The argument 
which is now to be considered, explains the breach by the 
essential inhospitableness, inaccessibility, or incommunicable- 
ness of God. The pith of the one argument is this, that 
Knowledge by its very nature must fall short of God. The 
pith of the other argument is this, that God by His very nature 
must transcend Knowledge. The eternal divorce of the Divine 
Being and human intelligence is the burden of both ; only, in 
one case the ground is discovered in a Divine excess, and in the 
other in a human defect. But the noteworthy thing is that 
the incompatibility of this pair arises not from a fault in each 
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separately or in either alone, but from a fault which is due 
merely to their conjunction ; for that excess of being would 
not be an excess but for this defect of knowing, and this 
defect of knowing would not be a defect but for that excess 
of being. Consequently, in reasoning from the transcendency 
of God, the Agnostic is using the same argument as when he 
reasoned from the limitation of Knowledge, only he is looking 
at the matter from a different point of view — from the point 
of view of that which is known (or rather not known) instead 
of that which knows. This being so, it will be possible to dis- 
pose of the second defense of Agnosticism in much less space 
than it has been necessary to give to the first. 

There is one general observation, however, suggested by 
this argument for Agnosticism which it will be well to make 
in limine. As everybody knows, the Agnostic commends him- 
self to men by an air of meekness and humility. His dis- 
claimer of a much valued knowledge which others claim to 
possess, sounds like the voice of lowly honesty and intellectual 
modesty in a noisy world of self-assertive sham and pretence; 
and even when he assumes the prerogative of rebuke and de- 
nounces those who will not enter into the kingdom of religious 
nescience, this reputation for humility is apt to palliate if it 
does not altogether condone the asperity of his chiding, while 
it may even surround him with the halo of a great teacher of 
truth unpalatable to a generation of Scribes and Pharisees. 
Now when the Agnostic comes before us no longer either as a 
stern reproving prophet or as a good-natured, ironical fellow 
with a humor for negations, but in the guise simply of a meta- 
physician who is to give a reason for the faith that is in him, 
he cannot of course claim immunity from any legitimate criti- 
cism to which those expose themselves who enter into this dia- 
lectical arena. And surely no other dogmatist ever laid himself 
open to a juster charge of defying his own principles. Some- 
thing has already been said of the astounding spectacle of 
Agnosticism simulating gnosticism in order to fix the limits 
of human Knowledge. But what shall we say when it goes on 
to set limits to the nature of God Himself ? Yet this is pre- 
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cisely what is done whenever it is asserted that God is so con- 
stituted that He cannot reveal Himself to the thought of man. 
How is this divine impotency known to the Agnostic who 
knows nothing but the phenomena of our sensible experience ? 
If God is absolutely inscrutable, how can you say He must be 
of such a nature that He cannot make a disclosure of Himself 
or communicate with His creatures ? Surely, in this proclama- 
tion of the Divine dumbness, the Agnostic touches at once the 
climax of logical inconsistency and the height of intellectual 
presumption. 

But what ground is there in reality for supposing that the 
Divine Being transcends the reach and compass of human 
intelligence ? In the theory elaborated by Hamilton and Man- 
sel and adopted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, this ontological argu- 
ment for religious nescience, though buttressed by minor 
considerations, rests for its ultimate foundation upon two 
premises which it is not difficult to isolate from the super- 
structure and its adjacent supports. One of these premises 
asserts that God is Infinite and Absolute ; the other asserts 
that man knows nothing but the finite and the relative. The 
latter proposition we have already canvassed in another con- 
nection. It is derived from a false theory of Knowledge, and 
flies in the face of our actual experience. It has been shown 
already that the finite and the infinite are known together, and 
that it is as impossible to know one without the other as it is 
to apprehend an angle apart from the sides which contain it. 
This is the truth in the much misunderstood doctrine of the 
relativity of Knowledge. But not to repeat or expand what 
has already been said upon this subject, it must here be 
asserted once for all that intelligence is not, and by its very 
nature cannot be, restricted to the finite and the relative in 
any sense which excludes from its purview the Infinite and the 
Absolute. These provincial limitations are altogether artificial 
and arbitrary. And with their disappearance the sphere of 
universal being stands revealed as the proper counterpart for 
the boundless scope and embrace of Knowledge. And when 
this point is reached — and it must be reached by all thinkers 
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who accept any knowledge of reality as trustworthy — no diffi- 
culty will be created by that other proposition which predicates 
"Infinite" and "Absolute" of God. For the Infinite and 
Absolute is not that which excludes or negates the finite and 
the relative, it is that which takes them up into itself and in 
whose embrace they find their truest being ; as, on the other 
hand, it realizes itself through them and would be unknown 
without them. This organic and evolutionary view at once of 
Being and of Thought is the true corrective of that ontological 
Agnosticism which derives itself from the conception of God 
as Infinite and Absolute. If it is the nature of the Infinite 
and Absolute Being to reveal and realize Himself in the finite 
and relative, and if it is the nature of intelligence to appre- 
hend these realities, not separately but together, how, from 
such a perfect ontological and psychological arrangement for 
the meeting of the Divine Being and the human mind, can it 
be inferred that they must remain eternally apart ? Manifestly 
the thinkers who drew this conclusion did not so conceive 
either of God or of human intelligence. Restricting the latter 
to the finite phenomena of space and time — unwarrantably, 
as we have already seen — they set up over against these 
phenomena the image of a reality which was not only to 
transcend them, but which, as infinite, was to be merely the 
negative of the finite, and which as absolute was to stand out 
of all relation to it. Such a metaphysical idol we can never 
of course know, for it is cunningly devised after the pattern of 
what knowledge is not. Precisely because we are intelligent 
beings must we be ignorant of this nonentity. If it were real, 
and therefore in relation to other reality, we should have no 
trouble in knowing it, — were it not that the Agnostic objects, 
forsooth, to knowing by means of our intelligence because it 
is a relating intelligence, as though seeing should be forbidden 
to the eyes and enjoined upon the hands or ears. To know, to 
think, to comprehend is to compare and discriminate — to set 
one thing against another and to note their differences and 
resemblances. It is in this way that intelligence has come 
into possession of the intelligible world — finite and infinite 
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alike. Identity and difference are the poles about which all 
knowledge revolves. Comparing is the essence of the cogni- 
tive function. We know man in relation to nature and nature 
in relation to man, and we never know either truly till we 
know both in relation to God. But the Agnostic sets up the 
invisible picture of a Grand Etre, formless and colorless in 
itself, absolutely separated from man and from the world — 
blank within and void without, — its very existence indistin- 
guishable from its non-existence, — and bowing down before 
this idolatrous creation, he pours out his soul in lamentations 
over the incognizableness of such a mysterious and awful non- 
entity ! The truth is that the Agnostic's abstraction of a deity 
is unknown only because it is unreal. And his argument has 
no bearing upon our knowledge of God. The Divine Being, 
whose vesture is nature and whose image man; the Ever- 
active Creator, in whom we and all things live and move and 
have our being; the Holy Spirit, who nourishes the world 
and communes with the children of men : this Living God is 
known precisely because He does come into relation with His 
creatures ; nor is He recognized by the intellect alone — the 
heart owns Him with pious and reverent affection, the will 
bows before His righteous law, and our whole soul, yearning 
as it does for the Father of Spirits, is quickened and refreshed 
by His presence. This symphony of response from all sides of 
our nature confirms reason's assurance that God is not con- 
cealed from mortal ken; that though the infinite depths of His 
being are beyond our present vision, we yet see "through a 
glass darkly " and, while not omniscient, really " know in part." 
Partial as it is, it is this vision of the Divine which transfigures 
the life of man on earth. 

Agnosticism is only a transitional and temporary phase of 
thought. The human mind can no more surrender its belief 
in God than its belief in a world or in a self. Contemporary 
Agnosticism, strange as it may sound, is in part due to the 
great advance which Knowledge has made during the last half 
century ; it is blindness from excess of light. The astonishing 
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results of scientific investigation have given us new insight 
into the physical universe and the life of mankind ; and 
though, in consequence of the immanency of the Infinite in 
the finite, every enlargement and rectification of our view of 
man and nature must also involve growth in our knowledge of 
God, the first effect of this advance has been merely a revolt 
against the partial and inadequate representations of God 
which popular thought has inherited from the ages that ante- 
date the birth of modern science. But the Agnostic fever 
seems already to be burning out. And as reason cannot 
escape from its three fundamental ideas — nature, self, God — 
and the development of reason consists in enriching the con- 
tent of each and adjusting them harmoniously to one another, 
it cannot be doubted — and the history of human thought con- 
firms the expectation — that reason's next step will be to 
modify or reinterpret the idea of God so as to inform and 
harmonize it with the revelation which science has deciphered 
in the operations of nature and the life of humanity. Nay, 
has not reason already to some extent accomplished her task ? 
Does not the light already shine for all who have eyes to see ? 
The conception of God as spiritual and not mechanical ; as im- 
manent not external ; as working by law not by caprice, and 
with steady infinite patience not by catastrophic outbursts ; as 
adumbrated in nature and revealed in the moral and spiritual 
qualities of man, who is the goal of evolution and the epitome 
and abridgment of existence : is not this conception, in com- 
bination with the idea of the divine Fatherhood (which is the 
essence of Christianity), taking possession of the best spirits 
of the modern world and dislodging the Agnosticism by which 
it was preceded and by which, in a sense, it was originated ? 
Even the greatest of living Agnostics — Mr. Herbert Spencer 
— while still strenuously denying that we know anything 
about God, yet advances so far as to posit the existence of 
God as indispensable first principle both of knowing and of 
being. 

But apart from the peculiar perplexity into which our age 
has been brought by the attempt to assimilate such an unpar- 
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alleled mass of new knowledge both of ourselves and of the 
world, Agnosticism now, as in the past, has been provoked by, 
and is a reaction from, the excessive dogmatism of metaphysi- 
cal theology. Indeed, many half-educated persons call them- 
selves Agnostics merely to indicate that they do not believe 
the thirty-nine articles or some other churchly creed. The 
shepherds of the flock, judged by the articles of faith, make 
such claims to omniscience that the silly sheep, in sheer 
recoil, delight to browse on nescience. The theologians have 
sown to the wind of Gnosticism and they are reaping the 
whirlwind of Agnosticism. The harvest will compel them, — 
it is now compelling them, — to reconsider what and how they 
sow. And the analysis already made by the late Dr. Hatch in 
his " Hibbert Lectures" awakens the hope that Christian the- 
ology, having at last become conscious of its origin and nature, 
will slough off what this learned writer designates its damnosa 
hereditas: its affectation of infallible metaphysics ; its supposi- 
tion that the Christian revelation, which is the setting forth of 
certain facts, authenticates and guarantees speculations which 
are built upon those facts. The speculative habit was foreign 
to primitive Christianity. It is the invincible residuum with 
which the Greek world, though vanquished, endowed the 
victorious Christian church. The tendency to uncontrolled 
speculation had been inwrought into the intellectual fiber of 
the time through the pervasive influence of Greek ideas ; and 
Christianity could of course be received only through this 
medium of apprehension. The Sermon on the Mount pro- 
claimed a new law of life ; it assumed religious and ethical con- 
ceptions without attempting to justify or even to formulate 
them ; it contained no articles of faith ; it knew nothing of 
metaphysics or speculative theology. From this simple start- 
ing-point, as Dr. Hatch shows, the speculative habit which 
the Greeks had engrained in the mind of the world engen- 
dered the abstract and dogmatic metaphysics of the Nicene 
Creed. To a unity of belief in the fundamental facts of 
Christianity, which was insisted upon from the first, succeeded 
the demand for a uniformity of speculations in regard to those 
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facts. " The holding of approved opinions was elevated to a 
position at first coordinate with, and at last superior to, trust 
in God and the effort to live a holy life." This is the bequest 
of Greece to Christian thought which Dr. Hatch characterizes 
as the damnosa hereditas. "It has," he says, "given to later 
Christianity that part of it which is doomed to perish, and 
which yet, while it lives, holds the key of the prison-house of 
many souls." 1 It is that part also, we must add, which has 
been most prolific of Agnosticism. The claim of the church to 
possession of an infallible knowledge has involved it in warfare 
with natural science and with historical scholarship. And so 
far as Agnosticism represents not religious nescience, but free- 
dom of thought and inquiry, it has deservedly triumphed at 
every point. The church is learning to leave to science and 
scholarship the things that are theirs. But it needs, if Agnos- 
ticism is to be completely disarmed, to learn one other lesson : 
namely, that as the religious life is vastly more important than 
the intellectual apprehension of its nature or conditions, so no 
interest of religion demands that we shall define precisely or 
circumscribe with a fence of words the infinite personality that 
lies beneath our faith and worship. It is forgotten that we 
know only "in part." Furthermore, for religion, as for art 
and life, the Vague has as much worth and significance as the 
Definite. It is otherwise with science, whose organ is the in- 
tellect. But it is a mere prejudice of the intellect — a pre- 
judice against which the feelings and imagination must always 
protest — that we should deem what is vague to be less real 
than what is definite. On the contrary, the Vague is, in 
actual experience, not seldom far more real. And those 
who, in ignorance of this truth, endeavor to compress it 
into fixed categories of thought, are always in danger of dis- 
sipating its essence. The theological habit of defining what 
is known only " in part " and setting up the definitions as 

1 The Hibbert Lectures, 1888. The Influence of Greek Ideas upon the Chris- 
tian Church. By the late Edwin Hatch, D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. — The quotations are from Lecture V, on which other 
historical statements of this paragraph are also based. 
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standards of orthodoxy, is a serious danger to true religion. 
As such metaphysical dogmas multiply, Agnosticism must 
abound. 

But though theological omniscience has been a most fruitful 
cause of religious nescience, it remains, lastly, to mention 
another influence which, though less obvious, has been no less 
potent. It may be described as the Zeitgeist, the spirit of the 
age, the whole form and pressure of the time. Ours is an era 
of material progress, of useful inventions, of great practical 
ambitions and achievements. We have annihilated space and 
time and made force and matter our docile servants. But the 
hand is subdued to what it works in ; and these material oper- 
ations and utilitarian ends have undoubtedly reacted upon our 
own spirits. They have imbued us with mechanical modes of 
thought and material standards of worth. They make it con- 
ceivable that man himself is only a machine — a somewhat 
finer machine than the products of his own skill ! Now with 
this conception of personality and this estimate of human 
dignity, faith in man and faith in God cannot easily survive ; 
and Agnosticism is then merely the outward record of a spirit- 
ual paralysis already accomplished. And to this blight of 
practical materialism came, as ally, the Darwinian doctrine of 
the descent of man. Whether correctly or not, Darwin's 
hypothesis was interpreted as degrading man from little less 
than angel to little more than ape. That such an animal 
should be the image and revelation of God seemed incredible. 
As Pascal has well said, it is dangerous to let man see too 
clearly how he is on a level with the animals without show- 
ing him his greatness. The effect in the present case was 
the rise of an evolutionary Agnosticism which strengthened 
the Agnosticism of everyday life and interest. And both were 
reinforced by the Agnosticism of certain men of science who 
insisted on reserving the appellation of ' knowledge ' for the 
mechanical processes of weighing, counting, timing, and meas- 
uring. Altogether the general spirit of the age, both on its 
practical and theoretical side, has been strikingly favorable to 
the rise of Agnosticism. 
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But the historical and psychological causes which produce a 
dogma are not at the same time a guarantee of its truth. The 
premises of Agnosticism we have already shown to be false. 
When the baselessness of this dogma, which is seemingly so 
modest yet really so presumptuous, comes to be generally 
recognized, we may expect to see it disappear. And unless all 
signs are misleading, the night is already far spent and the 
dawn is at hand. But as we strain our eyes to catch the first 
glimpses of the blessed morn, let us remember that but for its 
humiliation and chastening in the valley of the shadow of 
Agnosticism the human mind would not in our generation have 
initiated the most important reform since the Reformation — 
the substitution of the spiritual religion of Christ for the spec- 
ulative religion of Christendom. 

J. G. Schurman. 



